


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
is much indebted to its hundred faithful 
club senders, some of whom have been 
sending us clubs for thirty years or 
more. One of these, a well-known 
minister of a growing meeting, writes 
us: ‘‘I am much interested in our 
Friends’ paper and will do my utmost 
to increase its circulation. I do not 
know how any Friend can afford to do 
without reading it. I believe it is of 
great value as a Society paper.”’ 

For rates to new subscribers and 
special offers, see last page of this 
issue. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 
W. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 


shopping. 

Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 
25c.—_MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—a25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


The Friends’ Year 
Book for 1911 


besides being an almanac is a compen- 
dium of information concerning Friends’ 
Meetings, First-day Schools, Friends’ 
Associations, etc. No Friends’ family 
can afford to be without it. Price 10 
cents, postage two cents. One dozen 
for 75 cents plus the cost of transpor- 
tation. 


WALTER H. JENKINS 
15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
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Advertisements in this column 20 cents 
cash for each insertion of 25 words or 
less. For every additional six words 
send 5 cents extra. 


WANTED. 


ANTED—IN EVERY LARGE FRIENDLY 

community, a Friend to solicit new subscribers 
for the Intelligencer and Scattered Seeds, from 
now to the end of the year. A liberal commission 
given. Address Friends’ Irtelligencer, 140 N. 
15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


E WANT TO GET 


AGENTS TO SELL 


our Quaker Calendar and other Friendly | 


books. Commission paid on all sales. Anyone 
can become an agent. The work is not hard and 
one of our agents made over $25.00 last fall. The 
Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED- -BY A FRIEND OF WIDE EX- 
| Terms | 


: perience, a patient, male or female. 
libera!. Of the practical class. Address No. 49, 
this office. 


ANTED—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 

companion and reader for invalid and el ierly 
lady. Philadelphia preferred. Address No. 83, 
this office. 
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Friendly literature that we want to place in | 


every Friend’s hands. 
gladly sent postpaid. 
Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED - A PATIENT AND NU IRSE IN 
Friends’ family. Beautiful home. pure water, 
fresh eggs and milk, good table. 
quired. Address W., 343 King’s Highway, East 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
OUNG LADY OF PLEASANT ADDRESS 
wanted to help sell books and calendars from 
7 hanksgiving to Christmas, at our office. Experi- 
ence in handling people desirable but not impera- 
tive. The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Phila. 
ANTED — BY EXPERIENCED HOUSE- 
keeper, excellent references, position as 


It is FREE and will be | 
The Biddle Press, 1010 | 


Reference re- | 
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H Religions and Family Journai 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREAY™ . «LFTH MONTH 3, 


managing housekeeper in institution or home, or | 


working housekeeper in small family. 
No. 88, this office. 


Address | 


EFINED COMPANIONABLE YOUNG LADY | 


of Friends’ family, desires position as compan- 
ion to elderly lady or couple, or mother’s helper. 
Good mender and sewer. Musical. Good refer- 
yg Miss McCarter, 301 McKinley, Ave., Salem, 
io. 





IDDLE- ‘AGED WOMAN, BEST OF REFER- 
ences, wishes position as housekeeper, 
mother’s helper or companion, has had experience 
in caring for invalids and housework. Address 
No. 90, this office. 
ANTED—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 
with three in family. Good reference re- 
quired. Apply to 1809 Erie Ave. 





BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Pees family in Washington. 
Address, Sarah R. Matthews - _— 1827 
s Street, N, Ww. , Washington, D 


NORTHERN LADY has rooms for } light house. 
keeping. Location, house and climate desirable. 





Address EMERSON GAGE, Landrum, South Caro- 


lina. Reference, J. R. B. Moore, Newtown, Bucks 


Co., Pa. 


ROOMS FOR GENTLEMEN. Private family. 
Mrs. A. E. Gaunt, 

1982 Mt. Vernon St., Phila. 

1804 S. LOGAN SQUARE. Single and double 
rooms. Also transient by day or week. 
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FOr SALE. EXCEPTIONAL CHANCE. 
Cottage at Buck Hill. Seven minutes walk 
from the Inn, on the Falls Drive On the way to 
the Falls, Glen, and Golf grounds. Complete out- 
fit for housekeeping. Write for terms and.other 
information to John P. Carter, Media, Pa, 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St., Phila 


MILLINERY Hats, bonnets, toques, 
automobile hoods and 
Friends’ bonnets to order. M. GATCHEL, 126 N. 
21st St., Phila 


WILLS WRITTEN, ESTATES SETTLED, ACTS AS 
EXECUTOR and administrator. 
SAMUEL L. BORTON 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law 
Franklin Bank Building, Philadelphia 





ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


BoTn TELerHones 
Day orn Nicur 


PHILADELPHIA 





ELIZABETH B, SATTERTHWATE 


Genealog ist 52 W. Stockton St., Trenton. W. 1. 


MRS. J.F. BLAKEMAN 
well-known at Buck Hill and Pocono Manor, an- 
nounces the opening of the BRASS SHOP, at 1205 
Walnut St., Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 


Fur Hats 


ORRECTLY modeled 

in whatever shape 
desired. 

The beauty and rich- 

ness of combining fur and 


velvet make an unrivaled 
hat for Winter wear. 


E. BINDER 


1734 Columbia Avenue 
Philadelphia 
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PUBLISHED WHEERY SY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
ecribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad 
gertisements. 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rateg which will be furnished on 
application 


No advertisement Inserted for less than twenty 
sents. 


OFFICE: Y,. F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts 


Philadelphia. 
*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-55 
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Competition has become a dominant factor in all trades 
and business to such an extent in the financial world that 
the management of an institution that is to grow and 
succeed, must be alive to the proper requirements and 


demands of its patrons. 
of our business. 


We observe this in the conduct 


Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


ROWLAND COMLY, President. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
ELLEN H. E. PRICE, A. M., Swarthmore. 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with her. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 11, 
Young Friends’ Building, 140 N. 15th St., Phila. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 











Onder care of Friends. 


Bend for catalogue. 
George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


WALL PAPERS —All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 





S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Reliable Watches 
at Right Prices 


We have been selling 
watches for 92 years. If 
you want a good watch, 
you will find it here, and 
we'll sell it on these terms 
— satisfaction, or your 
money back. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 
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WILLIAM BRADWAY, Treasurer 


Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A.M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y, 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 
Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience; late First 


Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M, D., Easton, Pa. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St..) Phila 


Orders for Engraving 


If Friends will let me have their orders 
for engraving Invitations, Announce- 
ments, At Home Cards, Printing and 
School Supplies, they will save money. 
Mail orders given careful attention. 
WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1836. 


Say not, the struggle nought availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 

And, but for you, possess the field. 


—Arthur Hugh Clough. 


PRACTICAL WORK FOR YOUNG FRIENDS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS IN SOCIAL SERVICE. 

[Address of Amos J. Peas!ee at the General Conference 
of Friends’ Association in Brooklyn, Eleventh month 19th.] 

No one who has attended one of the recent 
Friends’ General Conferences, or who has even 
read the reports of those great Quaker Conven- 
tions, can fail to believe that our Society is de- 
veloping into an efficient piece of machinery for 
the production of good works. We have come 
together this morning as a very important part 
of that machine. 

The scope of Young Friends’ Association acti- 
vities, in relation to other interests of Friends, 
was threshed out as a definite topic for discus- 
sion at the Mountain Lake Conference in 1906. 
The consensus of opinion there expressed was that 
Young Friends’ Associations should stand as the 
frontier posts—the experimental laboratories of 
the Society. We can, therefore, be confident here 
in this conference to-day that we are backed by 
the entire Society of Friends, and are only per- 
forming our proper function thereto, if we move 
with rapidity and determination into new and 
untried lines of work. Even though we experi- 
ment and fail, the General Conference in 1912 
will congratulate us upon having made the effort. 


NEED OF A STRONGER CENTRAL ORGANIZATION. 


Before suggesting any specific tasks in social 
service for our local bodies to attempt, I want to 
talk a little about the possibility of strengthening 
our central organization. Much has been said in 
these conferences concerning greater co-operation, 
and our minds should be in a receptive mood for 
some definite plans. On the other hand, however, 
there has been some feeling that each Association 
should not be interfered with too much in the 
working out of its own problems. You know, it 
is one of the curious paradoxes of political philoso- 
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phy that the greatest freedom of action to the in- 
dividual citizen, usually exists where there is the 
strongest and best organized government. The 
liberty of the kind enjoyed by the man on the 
desert island, to work out his own salvation, is 
not the kind that we want for our local bodies, be- 
cause it is not the kind that brings results. 

Why is it not possible for us to establish under 
the direction of this Conference, with the Execu- 
tive Committee acting as a Board of Directors, 
permanent headquarters for Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation activities—headquarters which shall be 
more than anything else a bureau for the collec- 
tion and dissemination of ideas? We might call 
it the “Young Friends’ Association Central Bu- 
reau.” The thoughts that have been expressed here 
to-day ought to be preserved—not taken home 
now by you delegates, and read to your Associa- 
tion in a report which wi!l be approved and for- 
gotten as usual—but dropped upon you some time 
in the future, at an unsuspecting, but psychologi- 
cal moment, by a vigilant Director of this Bureau, 
who will have the whole Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion situation at command, and will know your 
wants even before you do. 

I have been intensely interested of late in read- 
ing some of the old reports of these conferences, 
and of the Friends’ General Conference. I do not 
think we realize how we are squandering our 
wealth. There have been enough suggestions 
made already in the 15 years since this organiza- 
tion began to hold meetings, to keep all of our 
associations busy for many years. Some one said 
to me the other day, “If the Society of Friends 
did as much acting as it does conferring; if it ap. 
plied all the schemes which it approves and origi- 
nates, it would evolve a race of supermen in a gen- 
eration.” It was the Rey. Anna Shaw, I think, 
who once remarked to the effect that Friends “‘take 
a stand” on every question under the sun, but from 
last reports they were still standing. 

If we desire our Young Friends’ Association 
“Movement,” as we call it actually to move, we 
must have some machinery to apply the force. 

We have proved the Rev. Anna Shaw wrong 
as to the general Society and the one thing which 
has done more than any other to turn its death- 
bed into a triumphal chariot, has been the grow- 
ing strength of organization represented in the 
General Conference, and its paid secretaryship 
instituted in 1904. 
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Cannot we as Young Friends’ Associations take | 
a similar step? I know that this proposition of | 
having a paid secretaryship has come up before | 
and been voted down, but there are peculiar rea- | 
sons which make it opportune that it be consid- 
ered again now. You all know about the re- 
cent move that the organization known as Wood- 
brookers in America has made in employing a | 
secretary to make a genera] “survey” of the sit- 
uation and possibilities in social service in the 
Society. The information which they will gather 
is going to be of inestimable value to us. Such 
collecting of information would be one of the first 
things which we should want a paid secretary of 
our own to do, and in view of that fact, and in a 
most generous spirit the Woodbrookers’ Associa- 
tion’s Committee has offered to put at our dis- 
posal all the information which it may gather to- 
gether. That would give our Central Bureau a 
splendid start. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CENTRAL BUREAU, 


If we decide to make such a move, what shall 
be the duties of the Bureau? 

First, it should sort, index and file the results 
of the research mentioned. 

Secondly, it should keep an up-to-date file of the | 
minutes from, and data concerning every asso- 
ciation belonging to the conference. This is im- 
portant not only as a matter of record, but as the 
foundation for a view of the situation, which | 
the secretary must have at all times, in order to 
do any effective work. 

Another file should contain the names of all | 
speakers who are willing to address Young 
Friends’ Associations, their subjects, terms, open 
dates, where they have spoken and other perti- | 
nent information. 

A fourth file should contain a brief outline of 
every practical scheme of social service that has 
been tried by Associations, a record of results ob- 
tained, and every scheme which can be thought 
out and sent to the Bureau as a possible experi- 
ment to be tried. Upon the energy and discre- 
tion of the Director in placing these plans before 
the right Association for operating them, will de- 
pend largely the success of the whole undertak- 
ing. 








THE CENTRAL BUREAU AS AN EMPLOYMENT AGENCY. 
Other activities for the Central Bureau will un- 
doubtedly be thought of, but I have one more to 
suggest. Why cannot it act as an employment 
agency, or perhaps headquarters for a number 
of local agencies, for the purpose of placing “help” 
in Friends’ homes and on Friends’ farms. 
It was stated at the Ocean Grove Conference 
this summer in response to Mr. Scott Nearing’s 


characteristic address, that dwellers in suburban 
and rural districts are offering good homes and 
wages for labor and cannot get it. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports a dearth of labor all 
over the country to develop our agricultural re- 
sources; and yet Dr. Devine and other authorities 
tell you that something like 70 per cent. of the 
poverty in our large cities is due to actual unem- 
ployment. There is a chance for social service 
staring us in the face. Perhaps some of you read 
this week the report of the Bowery Miss'on which 
has shifted over 9,000 unemployed from the city 
to the country in the last 32 months. We can un- 
dertake nothing of greater importance than to as- 
sist in this tremendous task of adjusting the dis- 
tribution of our population. We shall find when 
we get at it that there is involved not merely a 
mechanical bringing together of the man who 
wants work and the man who wants workers, but 
that there is a psychological problem—an attitude 
of mind perhaps on both sides, which must be met 
and patiently dealt with. 

Of course the Bureau will need to put itself in 
touch with a number of charitable agencies, and 
perhaps the Immigration Department of the 
United States Government if it undertakes this 
work. 


SOCIAL SERVICE FOR INDIVIDUAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

I have spent this much time on the subject of 
a possible Central Bureau_ because it seems to me 
to be of this relative importance in the execution 
of practical social service by individual Young 
Friends’ Associations. Now let us put, if possible, 
a few nest eggs into “File No. 4” of possible 
schemes to be undertaken. 

In the first place, if the plan of having an em- 
ployment agency be adopted, each Association 
should appoint one member to act as the local rep- 
resentative of this activity. 

SOCIALIZING THE COMMUNITY. 

In the second place every Association which has 
not done so already, should certainly appoint a 
committee—I don’t care what you call it—to work 
in the direction of further socializing the commun- 
ity. This committee should investigate possible 
uses for the Meeting House during the week, 
should arrange fairs, festivals, picnics, reunions, 
clubs, and negotiate for joint meetings with other 
organizations. A great deal of work of this kind 
has already been done, and that is exactly where 
the importance of the Bureau comes in, to gather 
and spread the ideas. 

At the Colored Orphan Asylum recently the em- 
ployees held what we called a “White Elephant 
Sale.” Everyone wrapped up in dainty packages 
all sorts of articles that he did not want. These 
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were auctioned off to the highest bidders. Need- 
less to say a great deal of fun was gotten out of 
the oceasion and the proceeds, over $25.00, are 
going toward the construction of a tennis court for 
the employees. Do the Young Friends in your 
community have all the tennis courts that they 
want? There is a way which, perhaps, some As- 
sociat. on can use to raise a little money, and at the 
same time bring its people together. 


POLITICAL AND CHARITABLE, 

Another work which ought to be done and which 
is more of a social duty than a social service is 
the investigation of local organs of government, 
and public and quasi-public inst.tutions. If po- 
litical conditions in your township or county are 
not what they cught to be, you can be pretty sure 
that it is your fault. Those fellows who control 
the machinery of government know very well 
that they can rely upon the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation to spend its time in literary pursuits, and 
to keep aloof from politics, just as the majority 
of our patriotic citizens do. Try a little syste- 
matic holding of the light of public opinion per- 


petually on them, and see what effect that, of it- 


self, will have. Send a committee every now and 
then to interview them. Follow what they are 
doing. They are your servants and it is your 
right. 

Il wonder how long it has been since your Asso- 
ciation sent a committee to look into conditions 
in your county almshouse, or the jail. Is there an 
orphanage, reformatory, old persons’ home, voz 
hospital, near you? If so, it is your business as 
a public-spirited organization to know what is go- 
ing on there. Perhaps you think you w_]] be looked 
upon as intruding. By all means do not criticize 
such meritorious, constructive work unless you 
know your ground, but if you are looked upon as 
an intruder that is a fairly sure indication that 
those in charge of that work have forgotten their 
duties as trustees of the lives and care of precious 
members of society. If they have, they need your 
intelligent interest and help all the more. 

LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Closely associated with this line of socal service, 
should be a committee in your Association in 
charge of general local improvements, a commit- 
tee which will make a rea] study of the problem of 
town beautification, and will perhaps put their re- 
salts before the proper authorities in the form 
of a comprehensive plan. Too many towns find 
when it is too late that they are of the same source 
as Topsy. There is plenty of helpful literature 


on the subject, which, of course, you can be put 
in touch with by communication with the Central 
Bureau. 


INTELLIGENCER 


RELIGIOUS WORK. 


There must be work for some Associations in 
the reclamation of a dead or dying meeting with- 
in striking distance. A frequent delegation of 
young Friends as visitors to such, will bring it to 
life if th’s be possible. Incidentally it will be ex- 
cellent training for the visitors in the exercise of 
the responsibilies which they should assume. 

SMALL LAND HOLDINGS. 

All of these schemes may be called first steps in 
social] service. When we become a little more 
skilled in this line of work, I should like to see 
some strong Association try an experiment in 
“small land holdings,” similar to those which are 
being undertaken by some of the municipalities in 
Germany and England. That would be a capital 
th.ng to work up in connection with our employ- 
ment agency. It will be time enough to go into 
the details of this possibility after we have at- 
tacked some of the simpler tasks. 

Now, I want to stop and give opportunity for 
discussion of these propositions. Are we going to 
exercise the function which is desired by the Gen- 
eral Conference, and blaze a few new trails, or are 
we going to remain a loose federation of literary 
clubs? 

If we decide to establish permanent headquar- 
ters, We must at once begin to consider means of 
supporting them. 

The dues of the Association to which I belong 
are ten cents per year. It looks as though the 
limit of taxation had not been reached in that 
case. We cannot, of course, expect to accomplish 
work without money with which to do it, and it 
is fitting that we find out whether or not Friends 
really want their Associations to move for progres- 
sive social services. 

May we have a discuss‘on then on these ques- 
tions: 

1. Shall we establish a Central Bureau? 

2. What are our potential financial resources 
for the support of such an office? 





SOCIAL SERVICE IN RURAL COMMUNITIES. 

[From an address by Emma L. Higgins, of West Ches- 
ter, Pa., at the General Conference of Friends’ Associations 
in Brooklyn. ] 

When your committee asked me to prepare this 
paper, it seemed to be the desire that I should 
recount some of the work done by a certain Friend 
who lives in my home town, but who has chosen 
to be a teacher in a rural community, and to do 
some work outside the fold of the Friends’ So- 
ciety. 

The writer of this paper cannot see any reason 
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why social service done by Friends should be con- 
fined to ‘‘Friends’ Meeting Houses,” or to “Friend- 
ly Neighborhoods.” Indeed there seem many rea- 
sons why such should not be the case. Nor can 
she see wherein social work for Friends should 
differ from that done by any one else. She be- 
lieves also that all reforms are an evolutionary 
process, and can best be brought about by educat- 
ing the children of the present generation. Con- 
sidering therefore that the work of this teacher 
bears very close relation to the subject in hand, 
and feeling sure that it is always a good thing to 
know exactly what has been done along any line, 
with the results thereof, I will try to acquaint you 
with her work. 

We see her beginning the work in this particu- 
lar school and community about three years ago; 
and when first she entered the little old school- 
house, for one brief moment her heart sank with- 
in her,—it was so old, and ugly, and dilapidated! 
Then the cloud broke, and through the rift came 
flooding the beautiful sunshine of hope, and she 
whispered to herself, “Think of the wonderful 
possibilities before me.” 

I fancy I can hear that teacher quoting from 
L. H. Bailey’s Outlook to Nature: “I stand for 
the open country, for its affairs, for the trees that 
grow there, for the heaven above, for its men, for 
its women, for its child-life. In the stress and 
racket of your cities you forget the quiet patient 
lives away yonder on the hills, and in the valleys, 
and beyond on the plains. But they are more nu- 
merous than all the families of all your great cit- 
ies. They are my people, with them I was born; 
their problems are my problems; for them I mean 
to labor as long as I have strength and life.” 

Then as she looked around, she realized that 
there lay before her an opportunity to do much; 
for does not the school house and its surrround- 
ings proclaim to all who choose to interpret it-— 
the feeling and spirit of the neighborhood? 

In a few days after this,—school opened—and 
thirty-six boys and girls appeared, ranging in age 
from five to sixteen years. representatives of the 
homes of which she knew not one. It will be neces- 
sary to enter somewhat into detail in order to 
show how this teacher developed the idea of 
cleanliness and order; of economy and labor; of 
the necessity for reading; of the dependence of 
life and health and joy upon purity of thought, 
word, and deed; of appreciation of and love for 
the beautiful; and how these ideas permeated the 
homes, and changed the sentiment and enlarged 
the vision of the community. 

During the first week of school the boys were 
all enrolled upon the teacher’s list of friends; and 
the next week saw shovels and spades at work 


in the so-called cellar,—removing therefrom sev- 
eral cartloads of old decayed books and maps, 
broken slates, tin-pans, ete., with the remains of 
several years’ woodpiles. The earth floor was 
leveled down, and boards laid upon which to walk, 
as a little stream flowed through there in wet 
weather, making it somewhat damp. A nice, large 
oaken case in which maps had been shipped to 
the school had been pushed carelessly under the 
steps and was falling to pieces with mold and de- 
cay. This was taken out, scrubbed and cleaned, 
and remodeled into a very respectable bookcase, 
whereupon this teacher began to establish a li- 
brary. There are to-day in this school two book- 
cases filled with good books, not less than three 
hundred and fifty volumes, and an encyclopedia 
of five volumes. Bes:des these, there is a fine sup- 
ply of good, clean, up-to-date text-books in place 
of the old, soiled, worn out ones which were no 
longer in general use; for very early in the term, 
the request for these was sent to the School Board. 
This Board was also asked for a cement floor in 
the cellar, new coal and wood bins, and other 
improvements, all of which are now to be found 
there. 

Construction work in connection with drawing, 
or manual training on a small scale was intro- 
duced. An old, worn-out, and therefore useless or- 
gan, which was but a dust catcher, but which con- 
tained much solid walnut wood, was carefully 
taken apart, and a fine reading table, a little set 
of bookshelves and a taboret were made from it 
by the boys and their teacher. The girls made 
waste baskets, pin trays, and catchalls from card 
board, and were taught to decorate them with 
water-colors. Many evenings after school and 
some Seventh-days were spent making and deco- 
rating for sweet Christmas surprises. 

No parents visited the school, and no parents 
invited the teacher to visit them; and so, knowing 
the absolute necess_ty of becoming acquainted, this 
teacher began to have Mothers’ Meetings, and 
organized a literary society in the school to which 
the parents were invited. 

Early in the term, this same teacher recognized 
the presence in her boys and girls of tainted 
thought; of impure and unclean language; of a 
low standard of right and wrong; and so she took 
her two oldest boys into her confidence telling 
them what she wished to do, and that she desired 
their help. But she rightly supposed that they 
would need a little instruction and help them- 
selves so she invited them to stay in the evenings 
after school for a little series of close, personal, 
heart to heart talks. They stayed, and she read to 
them the little book entitled “Almost a Man,” 
with extracts here and there from other sources, 
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leaflets, etc., and with the genuine heart of mother | 
love she led them to the light of understanding | 


and taught them the desire to be pure and strong. 

Very early, too, in the term, came a clear call 
to the heart of this teacher to establish a Sunday 
School in the community, which should meet in 
the school house. But she put it aside, feeling 


herself incapable, and too weak a vessel, until it | 


became so pers.stent as to be no longer disre- 
garded. So the school was organized with twenty- 
three members, on a very stormy day. It grew to 


a membership of seventy-five by the end of the | 


next year, but now owing te changes in the neigh- | 


borhood has but about sixty. It has had, how- 
ever, considerably over eighty members in its 
three years’ existence, with an average last year 
of nearly fifty. It was not a First-day school, for 
this the teacher knew would not fill the need. 
Three of the ablest male members of our own 
First-day school assisted this teacher in organiz- 
ing, and have been most faithful in their service 
ever since—often coming to speak and to teach 
for a month ata time the adult class. 

This teacher herself sunerintends and manages 
the school, and teaches the class of young people, 
one of whom has signified to her his intention of 
joining the Society of Friends. 

It is a rather noteworthy fact that this school, 
super:ntended by a woman, has an attendance 
at least half of which are adults. 

The second year, the children gave an enter- 
tainment in the Grange Hall, near by, which was 
largely attended and highly commended. The pro- 
ceeds were used to paper the school-room with a 
soft green felt paper; when the children returned 
to school in the Fall, they expressed dissatisfaction 
with their unsightly desks, which had been the 
cast-offs from the nearby town schools, and which 
were shamefully and shamelessly marked and cut. 
This teacher suggested that they bring glass and 
scrape them, to which they readily agreed. She 
then appealed to her Directors for stain and var- 
nish; and these children and their teacher scraped 
and sand-papered steadily for one month, during 


parts of all intermissions, until the desks and class | 
benches were ready for the stain and varnish. | 


This the older boys and the teacher applied on 
Sixth-day evening and Seventh-days. Now peo- 
ple say when they go there, “You have new desks, 
haven’t you?” 


By this time the children were ready to con- | 


sider outside the building. This had been in the 
mind of the teacher from the first, but when it 
was mentioned to one of the Directors and some 
of the patrons the first year, they were emphatic 
in saying that nothing could be made to grow on 
such stony ground, and even if it were possible, 
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the people going back and forth would destroy 
everything, for they had always had trouble with 


| the school property, etc. 


But by the end of the third year the enthusiasm 
of the children had leavened the feeling at home 
and when last Spring, this teacher spoke of grad- 
ing the yard, and laying out a drive and pathways, 
with flowerbeds and shrubbery here and there, the 
Directors and patrons were ready to help. One 
Seventh-day in the busiest part of the Spring-time, 
five farmers with their men, horses and carts, a 
plow and a large scoop, and spades, shovels and 
picks, arrived on the scene. The teacher knew ex- 
actly where she wanted it plowed up—where the 
stones were to be picked out,—where it needed 
to be filled in—and where the drive and paths 
should be. So the work was begun; not in that 


| one day was it done, but in the days that followed 





you should have seen those children work. Each 
child was given a portion of ground along the 
drive for-his flower-bed, the Directors bought 
farming implements, fertilizer, grass seed, trees, 
shrubbery, climbing roses, and perennial plants; 
neighbors and patrons contributed by the cart- 
load from their own stock and the children gath- 
ered from the hills and road-sides ferns, moun- 
tain pink, violets, quaker ladies, wild strawberry 
and other wild beauties for the banks and corners, 
and in their beds they planted the seeds of such 
flowers as would bloom before the last of June or 
not until September. 

Nothing was destroyed or even disturbed dur- 
ing the summer, and everything grew nicely. 

So in these three years was this community’s 
ideal of a schoo] and its function changed, com- 
pletely. 

In connection with the Sunday School this teach- 
er gave evening socials, entertainments, and lec- 
tures, to which all the community were specially 
invited. Through the day school as well as the 
Sunday School she distributed among the homes 
such magazines as The Friends’ Intelligencer, The 


| Scattered Seeds, The Parish Visitor, The Out- 


look, The Progress Magazine and the Nautilus, 
which come into her own home, besides many 
which are donated to her for the purpose by out- 
side friends. The First-day school, to which she 
belongs, furnishes her with a dozen and a half of 
Scattered Seeds for distribution, monthly. 

This teacher took fourteen of her boys and girls 
out camping for two weeks one summer; she in- 
vites them to her home; she goes on picnics with 
them; she enters into their life, with its interests 
and its pleasures; she takes them in little parties 
with her to evening entertainments and lectures 
in the town, and in every way possible makes their 
interests her own. 
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News items, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning ; longer articles as 
much earlier than that as possible. 


Address all correspondence to N. W. Corner Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 3, 1910. 


THE YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Young Friends’ Association Movement is 
young and yet it had a few years ago come to a 
standstill from the same disease which was at the 
bottom of the failure of the Society of Friends to 
rouse itself to its work in the world for that long 
period of its history which has just passed. The 
Friends’ Association movement began during that 
period and was one of the means of bringing us 
out of our strange quiescence. The young Friends’ 
associations like the older Society suffered from 
being unable with facility and steady hand to pass 
on the torch from the one generation to the next. 
Those of the generation that started the Associa- 
ions held on, growing up and then growing old in 
the work, failing to turn all responsibility over at 
the right time to the then young Friends. The 
Association tended thus to be merely another or- 
ganization to keep up, and was d'stinctly so felt. 
The Association movement came to a standstill. 

Now the Associations one after another are get- 
ting into the hands of the younger people and are 
being made to fill the needs that young people 
feel and which cannot be filled properly and fully 
by the meetings which are adapted primarily for 
the needs of the more mature. So general is this 
newer development become that the General Con- 
ference of the Associations held in Brooklyn was 
dominated entirely by it. 

The first need felt by the young Friends is that 
they may learn to share with one another their 
spiritual experiences and to live together their 
deeper lives as well as their more superficial. For 
this they find meetings of their own and ordered 
primarily with their own needs in view are use- 
ful. It is of interest to us who are older and come 
to that age when we like to preserve things as 
they have been rather than to adapt ourselves to 
new ways, that while at first they made them- 
selves entirely free to adopt in their meetings any 
forms that seemed useful and usually had singing 
and prearranged readings, as their meetings de- 
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velop they find but little use for these “externals” 
and are inclined to hold their meetings “on a 
basis of silence’’ and quite “in the Friendly man- 
ner.” 

Th's movement for better co-operation in spirit- 
ual life on the part of the young people seems 
wholesomely based and if it goes on as it has 
started will bring into the Society a generation of 
well equipped workers. 

The other good sign at Brooklyn was the inter- 
est taken in social work of the right kind and the 
sp rit shown toward present day social needs and 
methods of going about meeting them. 

Of especial importance is the work as outlined 
for endeavors toward socializing the neighbor- 
hood and particularly the social needs of country 
communities, so many of our Associations being 
well situated for going into such work. 

If the present impulse toward these matters 
is followed up with the vigor and saneness that 
characterized the Brooklyn Conference, the Asso- 
ciations will find themselves in a new era of the'r 
activity and Friends younger and older will find 
themselves of increasing helpfulness to one an- 
other. 





We notice among the announcements of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New York that 
among all the agents of that company, by far the 
larger number of whom are men, the one who 
wrote “the largest amount of life insurance paid 
for in the United States and Canada during the 
third quarter of 1910’ was a woman, Emma Waln 
of Philadelphia. When women can more than hold 
their own with men in business in this way there 
is no reason why they should hesitate to enter 
the larger fields nor why they should be content 
with the poor pay of public or private school teach- 
ers or with the minor places in the business world. 
Emma Waln is a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting and active in the interests of Race Street 
Meeting. She was formerly Principal of the Girls’ 
Intermediate School at Race Street. 





FROM A PRESENT-DAY JOURNAL. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 22ND, 1910. 

When breakfast was over we found that Patrick 
was planting the tree; and that there was still op- 
portunity for such as wished it, to “lend a hand’”’ 
in thus beautifying our grounds. The bright sun- 
ny morning, frosty to be sure, soon found an in- 
terested company about the slender sapling, each 
glad to add a spadeful of earth enriched with the 
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earnest hope that it m‘ght “live long and prosper.” 
The planting accomplished we returned to the Li- 
brary for the story of the little tree. 

Our friend, Susanna M. Gaskill, of Swarthmore, 
had brought it, a seedling from her own beautiful 
tree—Kolhlreuteria by name, also called more fa- 
miliarly “Golden Wreath,” and Japanese Varnish 
tree. The parent tree has yrown to be stately and 
comely of size and form, an object of beauty the 
year round, and in early summer richly adorning 
itself with clusters of golden bloom of the Order 
of the Wisteria and Laburnum. It was not only 
to add this beauty to our lawn, that our friend 
had brought the young tree. It was her wish that 
it be accepted as a memorial to her mother, Susan 
G. Nicholson—a deeply concerned Friend, inter- 
ested in all good works, a lover of her kind, and of 
trees and flowers as well. Two days before had 
been the one hundredth birthday of the deceased 
mother; and this tender human interest now as- 
sociates itself with the planting of the little tree. 
We gave the hour, with joy, to the thought of the 
revered mother; and borrowed from our poets to 
voice our gratituce for the tree. Bryant’s beauti- 
ful poem, “The Planting of the Apple Tree,” was 
read, and “A Motto for a Tree-Planting” by R. 
W. Gilder, and his sympathetic lines on “The Com- 
fort of the Trees,” whose “moving green” cheered 
the last suffering days of President McKinley. One 
friend had special satisfaction in sharing with us 
Lowell’s and her own consciousness of kinship 
with the trees. Mrs. Gaskill contributed her grace- 
ful poem—charming word-p‘ctures, “The Trees in 
Winter.” The liberty was taken, of following 
Bryant’s closing stanza, “Who planted this old 
Apple Tree?” with: “Who planted this bright 
golden tree?’ The Friends of future days may 
ask— 

“?Twas one who loved the gracious task 

Of strewing beauty o’er the earth, 

That food for souls shou'd know no dearth,”’— 
Thus let the legend treasured be 

Of planting this bright golden tree! 

Truly, life is sweetened by such incidents for 
one’s Journal! 


Germantown, Phila. E. P. B. 


The universal preference which all self-respect- 
ing people have for being helped by cheerful 


friends, rather than by conscientious benefactors. 
is a great limitation to all philanthropic effort. 
Unless we heartily enjoy ourselves, other people 
will not allow us to improve their minds or their 
morals. 
lantic. 





Samuel McChord Crothers in The At- 


MARY HOPPER HOPKINS. 

On the 26th of Eleventh month there passed 
from this life the last surviving child and young- 
est of sixteen children of Isaac T. Hopper, Mary 
Hopper Hopkins, at her home, Aarburg, Glen 
Cove, Long Island. She was in some respects a 
very remarkable woman. Very small and frail 
of physique, it is given to very few to be possessed 
of such energy and force of character as was hers, 
and her patience, forbearance and self-discipline 
under heavy trials, alone have made her a model 
which few can rival, and all who knew her must 
admire. Like her well known sister, Abby Gib- 
bons, she had great executive ability and rare 
tact and judgment—qualities which enabled her 
to achieve success where many would have met 
ruin. But it is her loyal, affectionate nature which 
will make her memory blessed, no truer nor kinder 
friend than she ever gave more freely of open 
hospitality where no possible return could be ex- 
pected, and the amount of pleasure which Mrs. 
Hopkins has given to a host of young people is 
beyond calculation. 

Idolized almost by her family to whom her 
name was “Love,” and by whom she was consid- 
ered and consulted in all the things of life, her 
place, though vacant, will be filled by beautiful 
memories to those who loved her well. She leaves 
one son and two daughters to mourn their great 
loss, for she retained a!] her fa¢ulties and outside 
interests to the last. S Fs Be 


BOY SCOUTS FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

It is a great satisfaction to see the Intelligencer 
taking a positive stand against the Boy Scout 
Movement which has spread so rapidly over this 
country. The occult powers of waning militarism 
must congratulate themselves secretly because of 
the enthusiasm with which this method of bolster- 
ing up their weakening position has been adopted 
by Y. M. C. A.’s, Sunday Schools and numerous 
other religious and philanthropic bodies. As has 
been pointed out, there may be features to this 
movement to commend it to those who are con- 
cerned for the most complete development of boys, 
but there is little difficulty in seeing that these are 
merely a thin veneer, covering the baneful element 
of the movement that will make soldiers of the 
“scouts.” The fact that this organization is heart- 
ily approved by the most prominent military men 
both in this country and in England ought to 
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prove conclusively to any friend of peace what 
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are its main possibilities. Time after time “boy 


scouts” have been the subject of articles in the 
newspapers connecting them with the army and 


sibility that the men who spend their lives think- 


when they find in the Scout Movement a means of 
getting young men for the army and navy that 
they can no longer get from the ranks of the 
workers. 


It is earnestly to be hoped that if any Friends 
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BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 
The autumn session of this Quarter is always 
held on Thanksgiving Day, at Langhorne, the time 


| having been established long before Thanksgiving 
navy in an indirect way. And there is little pos- | 


are giving their approval and encouragement to | 


this insidious scheme they will learn who are its 
real backers and what are their intentions. We 
are glad to see our “official organ’”’ wide awake and 
outspoken in the matter. With the amount of peace 
education members of our Society have had and 
with our noble traditions we should all possess 


Day was instituted. There was as usual a large 


| attendance. In the devotional meeting preceding 
ing and acting along military lines are deceived | 


the meeting for business the speakers were Eliza- 
beth Lloyd, Isaac Wilson, Joseph Walton, Mary 
Travilla, Evan T. Worthington and Mary Bon- 
sall. 

The clerks were Barclay Eyre, of Makefield, 
and Sarah Hicks, of Newtown, and these were re- 
appointed for the coming year. Reports were re- 
ceived from the Monthly Meetings of Falls (Fali 


_ sington), Middletown (Langhorne), Wrightstown, 


sufficient knowledge and light to see clearly where | 


to stand on this question. It is to be regretted 
that in this day Friends are not to be relied upon 
to invariably oppose everything that tends to 
strengthen militarism. We find those who are 
perfectly willing to compromise in the face of the 
big navy and army advocates and to justify the 


unrighteous and absolutely unreasonable pace at | 


which our government is going in trying to keep 
up with other nations. There is no credit for 
Quakerism that we cherish in the fact that the 
two prominent Friends who have been in Con- 
gress have even helped, so far as they were able, 
to build up the national military power. If prin- 
ciples of right and wrong are worth anything 
surely those two Quaker legislators have no valid 
excuse for voting for more “dreadnaughts” in the 
plea that “their constituents demanded such ac- 
tion.” There is a strong probability that this 
particular question was never raised by the 
voters who sent these men to Washington. 
The fact is that these Friends, who might 
wield a healthy influence against the mad 


ships, more forts, more big guns and more sol- 
diers, do not in their hearts really want this kind 
of thing to stop. At least this is the natural in- 
ference to draw from their actions when they have 
the opportunity to register their disapproval. 


Buckingham, Solebury, Makefield (and Newtown) 
and Bristol. 

The answers to the First, Third and Eighth 
Queries showed that all meetings had been held 
and well attended; there were no differences; of- 
fenders had been given some care but there had 
been many cases of delay. The time of holding 
Middletown (Langhorne) meeting on First-day 
had been changed from 10 a. m. to 10.30 a. m., 
from Eleventh month to Fourth month. 

It was suggested in the discussion, by Lukens 
Webster, of Philadelphia, that there could not be 


_ such complete love and unity or it would show 


Friends will be required to take a firm stand | 
against militarism in all its phases, and they will 


have to wage a constant and uncompromising cam- 
paign in favor of the abolishment of army and 
navy and the setting up of courts of arbitration 
for the settlement of all international questions 
if they are to keep pace with the leaders in the 
movement for universal peace. 


Paterson, N. J. A. M. DEWEEsS. 


' leavens of a better order. 


in a greater attendance of meetings. Elizabeth 
Lloyd urged more attention to bringing others into 
membership and gathering all who might have 
any affiliation with us into our meetings. She 
told of the methods and activity of the member- 
ship committee of her own meeting. 

Visiting Friends present from other Quarterly 
Meetings were noted as follows: Mary Yarnall, 
of Darby; William Ingram and wife, of Philadel- 
phia; Nellie M. Shaw, of Richmond, Ind.; Benja- 
min Penrose, of Ogontz; Lucy Smith Cooper, 
Emily Cooper and Howard Cooper, of Camden; 
Edward Comly, of Byberry ; Phebe Wright, of Sea 


| Girt, N. J.; Sarah and Anna Griscom, of Green 


scramble in the halls of Congress for more war- | Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia (now resi- 


dent in Newtown) ; Abel Mahan, of Trenton; Ed- 
mund T. Willetts, of Trenton; Edward C. Wilson, 
Principal of Friends’ School, Baltimore. 


The Utopian dreams of social justice in which 
many contemporary socialists and anarchists in- 
dulge are, in spite of their impracticability, and 
non-adaptation to present environmental condi- 
tions, analagous to the saints’ belief in an existent 
kingdom of heaven. They help to break the edge 
of the general reign of hardness, and are slow 
WILLIAM JAMES. 
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BURLINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 

The autumn session was held at Trenton, Third- 
day, the 22nd. Friends from other quarters pres- 
ent were Phebe Wright, of Manasquan Meeting, 
Sea Girt, N. J.; Sarah T. Linvill, of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia; Hannah and Ben- 
jamin Heritage, of Mickleton, N. J. 

The speakers in the meeting for worship were 
Sarah Linvill, Hannah Heritage and Abel Mahan. 
The latter spoke of Tolstoi in the highest terms 
of approval, as having been foremost mong the 
liberators of the oppressed and the friends of 
progress. 

In the business session the clerks were Frank- 
lin T. Zelley, of Mt. Holly, and Phebe W. Buzbee, 
of Merchantville, N. J. There were 22 repre- 
sentatives present (out of the 25 appointed) from 
the monthly meetings of Chesterfield (including 
Trenton), Upper Springfield, Mt. Holly, and Bur- 
lington (Rancocas). 

In the answers to the First, Third and Eighth 
Queries, it appeared that all the religious meet- 
ings for worship and discipline had been held. The 
First-day meetings had had fair attendance. The 
mid-week meetings had not seemed to appeal to 
very many. The md-week meeting in Trenton 
which now meets in the evening instead of dur- 
ing the day had increased in the number of at- 
tenders and in interest. A fair degree of love and 
unity had prevailed and this had tended to dis- 
courage tale bearing and detraction. Differences 
had been attended to and settled in a friendly way 
when they had occurred. Due care had been 
taken in regard to offenders. 

Six Managers of the Boarding Home were ap- 
pointed (all being reappointments but one). They 
were as follows: Laura H. Satterthwaite, Thomas 
S. Gibbs, Mary H. Tomlinson, Anna R. Borton, 
Alexander Tomlinson, Susan T. Moore. The Thir- 
teenth Annual Report of the Home was presented 
by Martha T. Gibbs, chairman of the Committee. 
The year has been a successful one and the finan- 
cial condition is good. In the consideration of the 
report Edmund T. Willets explained the financial 
condition of the Home and the funds available 
for its use, and made an appeal to Friends to se- 
cure for it the full quota of support. 

The Philanthropic Committee, through its 
chairman, Carrie Engle, of Mount Holly, made a 
report. The Friends of Trenton had given aid 
to the local hospitals. Those of Croswicks had 
given a fair and supper by which funds had been 
raised which had been given to the Children’s 
Home, the Home of the Friendless and the South- 
ern Schools. From Mansfield clothing and read- 
ing matter has been sent to the Southern Schools. 
At Mt. Holly Friends had been active in the Local 





Option Campaign, had taken an interest in the 
condition of the jails and almshouse and had 
contributed to the Southern Schools. Peace Day 
and Temperance Day had been observed in the 
First-cay school. In the general discussion Flor- 
ence Tittensor called attention to the General Con- 
ference Committee’s interest and activity in the 
departments of Child Welfare and Proper Publi- 
cations, including concern in regard to the moving 
picture shows. Elizabeth Satterthwaite urged 
that home mission work be taken up and that the 
best way of doing this would be through the Phil- 
anthropic Committee. This was earnestly sup- 
ported by Dr. Laura Satterthwaite and others and 
was generally united with. 

A message was sent by the Quarterly Meeting 
to Phebe Tomlinson who was unable to be present 
at the meeting on account of serious illness. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

A regular meeting of Langhorne Friends’ As- 
sociation was held Eleventh month 11th at the 
home of Rachael L. Minster. The meeting was 
called to order by the President, Sara T. Marshall, 
and after the transaction of business, the program 
for the evening was given. The topic, Possibili- 
ties of Work of our Friends’ Associations, was 
discussed by Marion P. Townsend and Wm. H. 
Ivins. Each considered a different aspect, the 
latter saying that it is possible for all denomina- 
tions of the town to unite and carry on work of 
general benefit to the community. Marion Town- 
send suggested ways by which the Association 
might strengthen the meeting, the First-day 
school and help other Friendly centers, such as the 
Martha Schofield School. Both talks called forth 
strong discussion. The report of Geo. H. Nutt, 
of the First-day Schoo] Association, held at 15th 
and Race Streets, and given at the last Bucks Co. 
First-day School Reunion was read by Wilhelmina 
Ivins and much enjoyed. The meeting then ad- 
journed to meet Twelfth month 2nd, at the home 
of Edward Palmer. 

ALICE S. LUKENS, Sec. 

The Young Friends’ Asscciation, of Coldstream, 
Ontario, met at the home of Howard V. Zavitz, 
Eleventh month 18th. After the usual silence 
Norman Hamacher read the nineteenth Psalm. As 
the secretary was not present Edward D. Bycraft 
took h’s place for the evening. We then sang the 
hymn “Jewels.” The subject for the evening was 
“The Necessity and Value of Obedience.” Flor- 
ence Hamacher read a paper and gave many good 
points for discussion. She said that all through 
life we obey some law. Obedience shows respect. 
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We should not obey through fear but through love. 


Samuel P. Brown said that one of the values of | 


obedience was prompt obedience. The meet ng 
decided on “Locksley Hall” as a serial reading for 
the coming winter. Roll call was responded to by 
many sentiments. 

After singing hymn “Whosoever Will,” and 
observing a few moments of silence, we adjourned 
to meet at the home of Edgar M. Zavitz, Eleventh 
month 25th. FLOSSIE BROWN. 


The regular meeting of the Philadelphia Young 
Friends’ Association was held Eleventh month 
14th. Although it was a rainy evening the attend- 
ance was unusually large, and half of them were 
really young Friends. 

As delegates to the Fall Meeting of the General 
Confernce of Friends’ Association those appointed 
were Martha W. Moore, Arthur C. Jackson, 
Esther S. Stackhouse, Mary R. Walton and Carrie 
W. Chambers. 

The program of the evening bore upon Friendly 
matters. The following topics were admirably 
handled by several of the younger members: 

What do I understand by the Inner Light? Mar- 
garet P. Sellers, Arthur C. Jackson. 

Does the thought of inspiration preclude the 
thought of preparation? Samuel J. Bunting, Jr. 

Why do Friends not have a treed? Lewis Kirk, 
Joseph W. Conrow. 

What are the advantages of a system of birth- 
right membership? Ralph Bicknell. What are the 
disadvantages? Carrie W. Chambers. 

A paper on “Quakerism as a Social Religion’ 
was read by Lydia C. Lewis, of Lansdowne, Pa. 
There was then a brief general discussion of the 
various topics presented. George Cooper rendered 
delightful violin solos at the opening and closing 
of the meeting. Mary R. WALTON, Sec’y. 


HOCKESSIN, DEL.—Young Friends’ Association 
was held in the Meet ng-house in Eleventh month, 
on the last First-day afternoon. The President, 
Henry C. Mitchell, opened the meeting by reading 
the one hundredth Psalm. John C. Mitchell read 
a paper reporting the Bi-Centennial at Old Ken- 
nett in Ninth month. Lillian C. Mitchell and 
Sarah Dilworth each added notes of interest to 
the report, and Horace L. Dilworth said: “Nearly 
all the people in the neighborhood when the meet- 
ing was started were Friends, and now when 
needed most they are fewer in number.” Sarah 
Dilworth recited a poem by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
J. Leslie Woodward recited “The Ladder of St. 
Augustine.” Lillian C. Mitchell recited “The Fu- 
ture,” by Kipling. A discussion followed, concern- 
ing means of securing increased interest and at- 
tendance of the membership from all Friends’ 
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families. It was suggested that a committee of 
ten young Friencs should be appointed under the 
name of The Best Interests Committee, to search 
out members not in attendance, and others who 
might become interested, to visit them; talk with 
them; and hold meetings, and be an active force 
in the commun'ty. Hannah M. Woodward put the 
question, ““‘Why do not young Friends attend meet- 
ing?” It should be the duty of each member to 
attend Monthly Meetings. Mary M. Mitchell re- 
ported a barrel, nearly packed, for the Laing 
School. A social is to be given for the members 
and their friends at the home of Lillian C. and 
John C. Mitchell, on the evening of Twelfth month 
sixth. ALICE C, MITCHELL. 


A Young Friends’ Association of Medford, N. 
J., was organized at the home of Harry and Lor- 
ena M. Brick, Tenth month 28th, with forty-five 
members enrolled. 

Albert F. Kirby was selected as President 
and Lorena M. Brick as Secretary. 

Daniel Batchellor, of Germantown, attended, 
help'ng with the organization and giving timely 
suggestions. Since organizing nineteen members 
have been added, making sixty-four members to 
date. 

Believing that the Christian Religion is the 
bas’s of all true and lasting happiness, and that 
our salvation depends upon the triumph of its : 
sublime principals and hoping that we may be E 
the better enabled to serve one another in this 
community in every way that is helpful and good, 
we hereby band ourselves together into an asso- 
ciation. 

The next meeting will be held at the home of 
Charles and Mattie Engle on Twelfth month 16th, 
at 8 o’clock. LORENA M. BRICK. 





MARRIAGES. 


FARQUHAR-HOLT.—At the home of the bride’s par- 
ents in Kankakee, IIIl., E!eventh month, 24, Roger Brooke 
Farquhar, Jr., son of Roger B. and the late Caroline M. 
Farquhar, of Sandy Spring, Md., and Margery Ann Holt, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Holt. 


DEATHS. 


GRAHAME.—At her home in Germantown, Philadel- 
| phia, Eleventh month 16th, 1910, of pneumonia, Susan 
| Cowgill, wife of George H. Grahame, and daughter of 
| the late Daniel C. and Susan S. Cowgill, aged fifty-one 





years. 
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GRIFFEN.—At Yorktown Heights, N. Y., Tenth month 
27th, 1910, after a short illness, George J. Griffen, aged 
58 years; youngest son of the late Daniel H. and Amy W. 
Griffen. He was a useful member of Amawalk Execu- 
tive Meeting, and was held in high esteem by all who 
knew him, as he was just and upright in his business rela- 
tions and kind and genial as a friend and neighbor, ever 
ready to lend a he’ping hand to those around him. At his 
funera!, which was large!y attended, Joel Borton and 
others, also the members of the Grange in which he was 
an active worker, testified to the value of such a life and 
character. 

“The friends who leave us do not feel the sorrow 

Of parting, as we feel it who must stay; 
They are where changes come not, and no weeping 
Is heard within that fold, 
And heaven is full of strong abiding places; 
O God, that we may see, 
When morning breaks, the dear, familiar faces 
That are at home with Thee.” 

MELLOR.—Eleventh month 25, 1910, John Bancroft 
Mel'or, son of the late Thomas and Martha Mellor, aged 
74 years. 

ROBBINS.—At her home in Watsontown, Pa., Eleventh 
month 11th, 1910, of pneumon‘a, El'en Starr Robbins, wife 
of Clinton Robbins, aged 74 years, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends held at Millvi'le, Pa. Her husband 
and two sons survive. Although somewhat isolated from 
Friends she was active in various lines of philanthropic 
work. 

RUSSELL.—Suddenly, at his home, in Union Bridge, 
Md., Eleventh month 18th, 1910, Thomas W. Russell, in 
the 86th year of his age; a member of Pipe Creek Month- 
ly Meeting. He leaves a widow and two children, Phebe 
A. Russell, of Union Bridge, and Frank J. Russell, of 
ixew Windsor, Md. 

WILLITS.—At Glen Cove, Nassau County, N. Y., on 
Eleventh month 2, 1910, William Henry Willits, son of the 
late Henry T. and Mary Jane Willits, aged 56 years. A 
member of Westbury Monthly Meeting. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

At the Race Street Conference Class, Philadelphia, on 
the 27th, the financial relation existing among our Meet- 
ings for Discipline was discussed with much interest. Ref- 
erence was made to the hospitality shown by other Yearly 
Meetings in the entertainment of visiting Friends and 
their own distant members. The question was asked 
whether Philadelphia Yearly Meeting would be benefited 
by changing or extending its present method. The neces- 
sity for a separate fund for Women’s Yearly Meeting 
was also questioned, now that all the other Meetings are 
he!d in joint session and the money comes from the gen- 
eral treasury in each Meeting. The printing of the extracts 
and the clerical expenses of both clerks could be paid 
from the general Yearly Meeting fund. 

Alvin C. Birdsall presented a c'ear statement of the 
office of clerk in our Meetings and of the manner of mak- 
ing our minutes. Reference was made to the fact that 
the clerk is only one of the Meet'ng set apart to arrange 
and record the business and that the responsibility of dis- 
cussion and decision rests with the assembled members. 
A desire was expressed that simply routine work should 








be transacted more quickly, so there may be time for the 
consideration of vital subjects and also that more vita! 
matters be brought forward for consideration. 

Next week the subject of elders and their duties, also 
the Committee of Min’stry and Counse!, will be discussed 
by Henry W. Wilbur. 


Emily Wilbur, of Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, will 
speak at New Garden Meet'ng, Chester County, Pa., on 
the 4th, at 2.30 p.m. The members of the Young Friends’ 


Association are asked to come an hour ear'ier. 


The Young Friends’ Association of Rising Sun, Md., 
will be held First-day afternoon, Twelfth month, 4th 
2.30 o’clock. There will be a select reading on “A Larger 
Fe!lowship,” followed by a general! discussion of the sub- 
ject. 

Isaac Wi'son, of Canada, who is expected to attend the 
morning meeting, will address the Association. A cordial 
welcome to all. ALBERT L. BUFFINGTON, 


Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore, was a visitor at West 
Philadelphia Meeting on First-day, Eleventh month, 27. 
His message was “Our Father is a living God, which if we 
will, may be our constant companion.” The attendance 
was exceptionally large, and the spirit of the meeting in- 
tensely devotional; the social mingling, was, as usual, 
of much strength, many visitors were also present. The 
First-day school is showing growth and improvement. Doc- 
tor Holmes addressed the school in simple language which 
was much appreciated. 


The proceedings of the Old Kennett Bi-Centennial are 
now in press. The volume wil! be beautifully bound in 
illuminated gray cloth, and wi!l contain all the papers 
ead the day of the celebrat‘on and additional matter of 
much interest. There will be several full page illustra- 
tions, showing views of the meeting house and grounds, 
the graveyard, the horse block, the old firep'ace, ete. Every 
effort will be made to have it ready by Christmas. The 
price of the volume is one dollar, with eight cents for 
postage when sent by mail. As only a limited number 
of copies will be printed orders shou'd be sent at once 
to Sarah S. Lewis, Kennett Square, Pa. 

The Bartlett Tours Company, of Philadelphia, of which 
our Friends Edward C. Dixon and Dr. John L. Carver 
are President and Secretary, and in whose care many 
of us have had pleasant trips abroad are moving from 
their present offices near F:fth and Walnut streets, to 
Wa'nut and Thirteenth (200 South Thirteenth). 

Mary P. Titus, of Farmingdale, Long Island, writing to 
renew her subscription to the Intelligencer, adds this post- 
script: “I am about 93 years o'd. I can see to read 
the paper and enjoy it much.” 


Hockessin Young Friends’ Association wil! ho!d a social 
at the home of John and Lillian Mitchell the evening of the 
12th. 


The Friends of Langhorne, Pa., have greatly improved 
the interior of their meeting house as well as added to its 
comfort. The house is so large that one end accommo- 


dates the usual First-day meetings and this end has 
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been supplied with comfortable 
white with brown trimmings. 


new benches painted 
The benches in the other 
end and all the woodwork have been painted a pale gray, 
the whole carpeted, and the old- 
time green blinds have been placed at the downstair win- 
dows. These improvements were much enjoyed by the 
who Quarterly Meeting held 


floor has been newly 


many attended the there 
on Thanksgiving Day. 

The Central Meeting of Friends of Chicago is now held 
in new quarters in the Fine Arts Building, 203 Michigan 
Ave., near Van Buren St. The time 


11 a. m. 


is, as heretofore, at 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

On November 11th, a formal debate was held in the 
Agora Debating Society. “Resolved, that Initiative and 
Referendum should be made a part of the Legislative Sys- 
tem of Pennsylvania.” On the affirmative were Helen 
Farley, Tacy Clark, Ruth Davis; on the negative, Char- 
lotte Swayne, Judith Griffin and Helen C. Wilson. The 
judges decided affirmatively. 

Seventh-day evening, Nov. 12th, a union meeting of the 
S. C. A. was held in the library. Mr. Walton as chair- 
man of the meeting, addressed a few remarks to the stu- 
dents and then called for reports of the work of each sec- 
tion. Tne remainder of the evening was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of what good each derived from the Association. 

Second-day afternoon, Nov. 14th, a half holiday, the 
final game of Inter-Class Hockey was played between the 
Senior and resulting in the Seniors 
winning the championship. Several games of basket-ball 
were played, one between the Penns and Whittiers, which 
resulted in a score of 30-10, favoring the Whittiers. 

Sixth-day evening, the 18th. an informal debate took 
place in the Agora. that Chinese immigration 
should be restricted.” On the affirmative Judith 
Griffin and Mary Phillips; on the negative, Vivian Sharp- 
les and Katharine Miller. 

The same evening the Forum had a Formal Debate on 
the question, that the Federal Government 
should be the unit for the conservation of our natural re- 
sources.” On the affirmative, Lewis Tanguy and Leland 
Harmonson; negative, Wyatt Miller and Arthur Smith. 
The judges decided negatively. 


Second-year girls, 


. 
“Reso!ved 


were 


“Resolved, 


CALENDAR al 
Room Fine 
Michigan Ave., 
1l a. m. 


roe 
» 6, 


—Friends’ Meeting at Washington, 
D. C., 1811 I St., N. W., at 11 a. m. 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 


Chicago, 
Arts 
near Van Buren St., at 


Seventh-day evening, the 19th, the students of the school 
and many outsiders had the extreme pleasure of listening 
to the second recital given here by Miss Gluck and Miss 
Ivemey. After the program a reception was given to the 
Faculty. and Seniors in honor of the musicians, where 
some opportunity was given to meet them and talk with 
them personally. E. G. W. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The Indiana Club held their annual banquet and Thanks- 
giving feast in Wharton Hall on Fourth-day evening of 
last week. They entertained as guests of honor Dr. M ller, 
Mr. Alexander, and Mr. J. E. Miles, instructor in Cornell 
University, and a former member of the club. The present 
active members are: President Glen Earl Mi'ler, Profes- 
sor Ross Marriott, Herman Pritchard, Harry Miller, Wal- 
lace Darnall, Claude Gilchrist, L’oyd Lewis, Russell Hal- 
ton and Edward Cox. 

The Thanksgiving holidays began at one o’clock on 
Fourth-day the 23rd, and closed at eight thirty, second 
day morning. Most of the students were away from the 
college during that time, being either at their own homes 
or at those of friends and relatives. Those that did re- 
main, about thirty young men and five or six young wo- 
men, spent the few days around college either because they 
came from two great a distance, or else because they vo!- 
untarily remained to work. On Seventh-day evening, a 
pleasant and informal social was he'd in the front parlor, 
where those present were entertained by and 
song. 

The college has caused to be erected a large iron water 
tower in the woods just to the left of the entrance to Whit- 
tier Field and directly back of the tennis court. This tower, 
which is high enough to force a strong pressure on the 
fourth floor of Parrish, is intended as a protection against 
fire. It consists of a tall iron framework, support ng a 
huge iron basin, which is capable of holding 60,000 ga'lons 
of water. 

Samuel Copeland Palmer, ’95, has been appo‘nted assist- 
ant Professor of Biology at Swarthmore. The department 
of biology is to be enlarged and made more thorough in 
its preparation for advanced medical research. Courses 
are to be introduced which will more effectively develop 
the three lines of work in agriculture, medicine and for- 


estry. 


music 


Central Meeting, 


Building, 203 


Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles- Washington car line. 

—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, every First-day, at 10.30 a. 
m., in Room 208, Trustees’ Building, 
No. 8 North Market Square. 

—In Pittsburg, Meeting of Friends, 
at 11 a. m., in Bible Class room of 
the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, 59 Chatham St. 


TWELFTH MO. 2ND (6TH-DAY) 
—In New York, Friends’ Seminary 
Fair for benefit of Young Friends’ 
Aid Association at 3 o’clock and on 
Seventh-day at same hour. Besides 
the many novelties and attractions 
that will be offered this year, plans 
are being made for another Minstrel 
Show. Severa! performances will be 
given so that all may have an oppor- 
attend. Tickets for admis- 
sion to the Fair both days, including 
one supper, cost $1.00. Sing!e admis- 


tunity to 


sion, 25 cents. 


—West Philadelphia Meeting, a re- 
ception to the Ministers, Elders and 


Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder made from 
Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


NO ALUM, NO LIME PHOSPHATE 
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Overseers. Henry W. Wilbur will give 
an illustrated talk on ‘‘ Experiences in 
England.”’ 
TWELFTH MO. 3RD (7TH-DAY) 

-Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, 
at Penn Hill, Lancaster County, Pa. 
Isaac Wilson expects to be present. 

—Prairie Grove Quarterly Meet- 
ng, at Marietta, Ia., at 11 a. m.; 
Ministers and Elders, same day, at 
9.30 a. m., 

—Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, 
at Fall Creek meeting house, near 
Pendleton, Ind., at 10 a. m. 


TWELFTH MO. 4TH (1ST-DAY) 


—At Merion Meeting, Pa., at 10.30 
a. m. Edith M. Winder, of Swarth- 
more, and Daniel F. Moore, of West 
Philade!phia, will be present. <A 
Conference on Good Literature will 


follow, at 11.30 a. m. and a paper 
thereon by Edith M. Winder. 


—Chappaqua, N. Y., Young 
Friends’ Association, at the meeting 
house, at 3 p. m. 


—Friends’ Association of Byberry, 
Philade!phia, at the Meeting House, 
in the afternoon. Henry W. Wilbur 
will speak on Temperance. 


—In Toronto, Canada, Central 
Meeting of Friends at Forum Build- 
ing Gerrard and Yonge Streets, at 
3p. m. Friends’ Association at 
3.30. “Civie Responsibility,” discussion 
introduced by A. B. Farmer, Secre- 
tary, Single Tax Society. 


At Stanton, Delaware, a Circular 
Meeting at 2.30 p. m. under care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting. Special 
car from Fourth and Market Streets, 
Wilmington, for Stanton, at 1.45 p. m. 


—Meeting of Friends of White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of G. A. and 
E. B. Capron, No. 2 Bank Street, 
at 11 a. m. 


—Swarthmore Meeting, Swarth- 
more, Pa., at 11.30 a. m. Joel Bor- 
ton is expected to attend. 


—Race Street Conference Class, 
11.45 a.m. Topic: The Elders, their 
duties. The committee of Ministry 
and Counsel. The discussion will be 
opened by Henry W. Wilbur, who will 
also attend the meeting at 10.30. 


—At Rising Sun, Md., Young 








An Engineer’s Story. 


O YOU ever wish for a country home? Do you 
ever long to exchange your city office or factory 
for life in the open air? Do you ever try to decide 

whether you could ‘‘ make it go’’ in the country, and 
whether it is safe to change? 


If so, read Harman Woodrow’s experience. 


Six years ago Harman (that’s not his real name) was 
a civil engineer, working in New York city, at a salary of $1800 a 
year. His wife was a college girl, city-bred, and they had three 
children. After ten years of hard work he had nothing saved, and 
the strain was telling on him. He talked it over many times with 
his wife—just as you have done with yours—and at last they de- 
cided to go to farming. 

With great care they selected a 75-acre farm, ten miles from a 
large city, and went to work. 

Now would you expect such a man, with no knowledge of farm- 
ing. to succeed or to fail? 

Well, after six years’ experience, Harman tells his story in the 


FARM JOURNAL 


and if you care for a story of real life that you can’t leave until you have read every 
word twice over, subscribe NOW, so as to be sure to get the December number, in 
which it appears. 

Harman’s story is one of a series entitled *‘ Back to the Soil,”” that begins in the 
FaRM JOURNAL for December, and will run for months to come. They are deeply 
interesting stories of actual experience, written by different people in various walks 
of life, giving facts and figures as to loss and gain, and very helpful in deciding 
whether it is safe for you to move to the country. 


A remarkable new book, “Shall I Farm?” 


is published by the FARM JOURNAL, to present both sides, and help you to decide 
wisely. It is absolutely impartial and unbiased. It points out the loneliness of 
country life, the difficuity of getting help, the lack of city conveniences and amuse- 
ments, as well as its smaller expenses, healthfulness, safety for children, better food 
and water, etc. It also warns of dangers, swindles, farming “fads,”’ tells how much 
cash is needed, what it costs to equip a fruit farm, poultry, dairy, grain, or other 
farm, how to get Government and railroad lands, State aid, maps, farmers’ bulletins, 
free courses in Agriculture, etc. To get this essential guide, see offer below. 


. . ° 

Every one in city or country who raises 
fruit, vegetables, berries, poultry, pigeons, etc., as well as sheep, cows, or grain, 
should have the FARM JOURNAL. It has over 750,000 subscribers,—MORE THAN ANY 
OTHER FARM PAPER PUBLISHED. Every month it tells what to do NOW, and the 
best way todoit. It has departments devoted to housekeeping. dressmaking, reci- 
pes, and bright, clean reading for boys and girls. It is brief, crisp, condensed and 
PRACTICAL. No long-winded essays. “Cream, not skim-milk,” is its motto. It 
never prints a medical or trashy advertisement, and its columns are an absolutely re- 
liable guide in buying. Most of its subscribers have paid for FIVE TO TEN YEARS 
AHEAD. FARM JOURNAL is a special favorite with women. Every one who has a gar- 
den, a back yard, a flower-bed, or even a kitchen, ought to have this bright, cheery, 
useful paper. Those who merely exist in cities ought by all means to get it, for it 
brings a whiff of out-door life into their homes, and may help them to escape to the 
country, and really LIVE. 


PECIAL OFFER: We will send, 


Cut out and send this Coupon. 


postpaid, the Farm Journal for ee 


Four Full Years, with the book, FARM JOURNAL, 188 Clifton St., Phila. 
Enclosed find $1.00. Ser th Farm Jour 
“Shall I Farm?” ide eecaee beskenein h the De 


Both for $1.00 ; 


ber issue, and the book, Shall 1 F: rm ‘"" to 
i 

7 cash, money order, check, or stamps. Book and 
ing. paper may go to different addresses, if necessary. ! 
i 


—At New Garden, Pa., Emily Wil- FARM JOURNAL, 183 Clifton St., Phila. 


bur expects to be present, at 2.30 p. R. F. 


Friends’ Association, at 2.30 p. m. 
Subject, “A Larger Fellowship.” Se- 
lect reading, followed by general dis- 
cussion. Isaac Wilson will be present. 


He will also attend the morning meet- Name 


P.O 





FRIENDS’ 


m. All interested are invited. The 
members of the Y. F. A. will please 
convene an hou1 

TWELFTH MoO. 6TH (3RD-DAY). 


Hockessin 


earlier. 


Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation Social at the home of John and 
Lilian V. Mitchell, in the evening. 
Members and friends are invited. 
TWELFTH MO. 8TH (5TH-DAY) 
—Salem Quarterly Meeting, at 
Woodbury, N. J., at 10.30 a. m.; 
Ministers and Eiders, day before, at 


2 p. m. 


TWELFTH MO. 10TH (7TH-DAY). 

New York Month!y Meeting, 110 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, 2.30 p. m. 
Meeting under care of Philanthropic 
Committee, 7.30 p. m. Supper at six 
o’clock. 


TWELFTH MO. 11TH (1ST-DAY). 
—At Hockessin, Del., Circular Meet- 
ing at 2 p. m., under care of Western 
Quarterly Meeting. 
TWELFTH MO. 12TH (2ND-DAY). 
—Philadelphia Young Friends’ As- 
sociation. J. Eugene Baker, Illu- 
strated Talk on “The Passion Play of 
1910.” 
TWELFTH MO. 15TH (5TH-DAY) 
—Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting 
at Haddonfield, at 10 a. m.; Ministers 
and Elders, day before, at 3 p. m. 
(via Pennsylvania R. R. or trolley, 
foot of Market Street, Camden.) 
TWELFTH MO. 22ND (5TH-DAY) 
Fishing Creek Half Yearly 
Meeting, at Millville, Columbia 
County, Pa., at 10 a. m.; Ministers 
and Elders, day before, at 3 p. m. 


LE TREACREELEELELELEEEELLLLLS 
THE FARM CALENDAR FOR 1911 


By JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 


John Russell Hayes is both by in- 
heritance and personal taste especially 
qualified to write a Farm Calendar 
and the many favorable comments on 
the 1910 edition has encouraged us to 


get out another edition for 1g11. 
This calendar is beautifully printed 
on dark sepia paper and bound witha 
cover consisting of a cornfield in two 
colors,and contains 12 leaves with an 
appropriate picture and verse for each 
day in the month. 


Yo those who, like the writer, re- 
member the pleasant days spent on 
the old farm in their youth and equal- 
ly to those who are so fortunate as 
to be living now on the farm, this 
calendar will serve to bring back 
many of the happy days of the past. 


COMMENDATION 


There comes from the Biddle Press ot 
Philadelphia “The Farm Calendar,” de- 
signed by Edward T. Biddle, with verses 
for each month by John Russell Hayes. 
The cover design shows a corn-field with 
a background, including stretches of water 
and foliage, the whole forming a pleasing 
ensemble. A page is given to each month, 
and for each there is a picture appro- 
priate to the season showing a farm scene, 
while the verse fits the period of the year. 
Design and text are printed on heavy, 


smoke-tinted paper, which gives a soft 
effect and which will harmonize admir- 
ably with many backgrounds. Russell 
Hayes, who contributes the verse, is the 
librarian of Swarthmore College, while 
Mr. Biddle, the designer, is the head of 
the publishing house that brings out the 
calendar. So there is a personal touch 
about the publication that gives it distinc- 
tion as well as individuality. It will help 
bring back many pleasant 
country days.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


PRICE, POSTAGE PAID, 50c 
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Send orders to THE BIDDLE PRESS, 1010 Cherry St., Phila. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Alice Brown’s story of “John Win- 
terbourne’s Family” begins with the 
genial flavor known of old to her 
readers, “The old Winterbourne house, 
one of New England’s ancientry, stood 
at the west end of Clyde, among other 
structures of an equal age, some of 
them surrounded by spacious grounds 
and looking out at the back upon 
fields sloping down to the Sutton 
River. Across the river was Sutton 
itself, a dozing village.” 

With such a background we may 
expect one of the author’s pleasant, 
whimsical narratives in which she 
knows how to describe “the New Eng- 
land chayacter, without exaggeration 
and without undue emphasis,” and 
wherein the people seem like old-fash- 
ioned acquaintances from long ago. 

(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


Each year of late a novel of René 
Bazin has been translated from the 
French, and our current literature 
thus enriched by another of this au- 
thor’s beautiful and romantic books. 
Bazin is of deep, warm sympathy with 
human joy and sorrow; his stories 
move deliberately among scenes that 
are described with affectionate art,— 
old picturesque provincial towns, great 
harvest fields, ancient forests, grassy 
river meadows. This might be called 
poems in prose. The new book of this 
year is “The Barrier’; the scene is 
laid partly in England, then it passes 
to od Italy and to France. One who 
reads a story of Bazin’s is always 
eager for his next book. 

(Seribner’s.) 


It is not all poetry that is helped 
by photographic illustration; but Ar- 
nold’s “Scholar-Gipsy” and “Thyrsis” 
are rendered still more appealing by 
the many beautiful illustrations with 
which Henry Taunt has adorned them 
in his new book, “The Oxford Poems 
of Matthew Arnold, to which are add- 
ed The Hinkseys near Oxford and 
Rambles with Arnold.” Here, in 76 
exquisite pictures of the hills and 
vales, the river-shores and ferries, the 
lonely trees, the woodland-edges, the 
antique churches, we follow Arnold 
and Clough in their happy student 
wanderings about the Oxford country- 
side. “The Fyfield Elm in May”; “On 


Hinksey and its Wintery Ridge’; 
“The Signal Elm that looks on Ils!ey 
downs”; “The Shepherd and the Silly 
Sheep”; “Roses that down.the Alleys 
Shine Afar”; “Cumnor, fir-topped 
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Hurst”; “That sweet City with her 
Dreaming Spires.” 

Many a favorite line here becomes 
vivid through sympathetic illustration. 
The baok is one for carrying to the 
\rnold region by travellers, and for 
enjoyment at home by all who have 
an affection for old England’s rivers 
nd hillsides. 

(Oxford: Henry W. Taunt & Co.) 


“Tales of Men and Ghosts,” by 
Edith Wharton, are subtle studies of 
man’s thoughts and emotions and 
deeds in midst of the strange, mys- 
terious element that surrounds us all 
and influences us in curious ways. The 
stories themselves hold our interest by 
their admirable narrative; added to 
this quality are the underlying sym- 
bolism and psychology of each tale 
that impress us strongly. 

(Scribner’s.) 


Henry James, brother of the late 
Wm. James, has his full share of the 
family genius. The veteran psycho- 
logist and analyst of social life has 
issued a new book of five stories— 
“The Velvet G'ove,”’ “Nora Montrav- 
ers,’ “A Round of Visits,” “Crapy 
Cornelia,” and “The Bench of Desola- 
tion.” 

This volume, entit'ed “The Finer 
Grain,” is a significant book, marked 
by Henry James’ finest art. “He 
writes as though he had his finger on 
the pu'se of humanity,” has truly been 
said of him. The closing tale shows 
sympathy and tenderness over human 
sorrow in a remarkable way. The 
reading of such pages is a nob'e pleas- 
ure indeed. (Scribner’s.) 


With the world as its field, The 
Springfield Weekly Republican gives 
its readers a great variety of valua- 
ble matter—several pages of editorials 
in each issue, fearless, able and inter- 
esting comment on men and affairs; 
special illustrated articles of high 
quality, the news of the week intelli- 
gently arranged and condensed, while 
in the various departments, discrimi- 
nating attention is paid to music, the 
drama, art, literature, religion, educa- 
tion, science, interests of women, 
sports and outdoor life, progressive 
agriculture and forestry. Special cor- 
respondence from Washington and 
other American centers, and also from 
abroad, keeps the reader fully abreast 
of the times. Price, $1.00 a year. 
Subscriptions received at office of 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Thee is enininat celta to come in 
and look over our Friends’ books, cal- 
endars, Christmas cards, etc. We have 
a nicely fitted-out office especially ar- 
ranged to suit the convenience of our 
patrons. Many of the articles which we have, 


are not advertised in either our catalog or else- 
where. ‘The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST 
CHRISTMAS 


PRESENT 
FOR 


‘1.75 


[F 3 In making your Christmas Gift you wish to give 

happiness not to one only, but to all in the house— 
if you wish to give happiness not for a day, but for a 
whole year until Christmas comes again, you will choose 


The Larger Youth's (Gmpanion 
52 Splendid Numbers for 1Q]l 


Every issue will be crowded with “only the best” reading— 
300 Brilliant Stories—Serals all the Year Round— Popular 
Papers by Famous Contributors — 2000 Bits of Wit, Wisdom 
an Humor. There will be the various departments—for Girls at 
home, at college; for Boys in their sports, hunting, fishing, etc.; for 
the Family in making the home more comfortable and attractive. 


1911 Flirt Calendar Ffree 


AND ALL REMAINING 1910 ISSUES 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who at once cuts out and sends this 
slip (or the name of this publication) with $1.75 for the 52 issues of 
The Youth’s Companion, will receive Free 

ALL THE ISSUES for the Remaining Weeks of 1910, including 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas Holiday Numbers; also Free 

THE COMPANION ART CALENDAR for 1911, lithographed in 
12 colors and gold—an extra copy being sent to every one maki ng 

a gift of a Christmas subscription. 

THEN THE YOUTH’S COMPANION for the 52 weeks of 1911, 

reading equivalent to twenty-seven 300-page volumes of romance, 
adventure, science, travel, etc., costing o dinarily $1.50 « 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A CHRISTMAS PRESENT THAT | making a Christmas Present subscrip- 
IS NEW THE YEAR ROUND. tion. The advertisement of the pub- 
a . i lishers elsewhere hints at the good 
The only good reason for not giving 


cs * things which The Companion is to be- 
a young friend or an entire family a . ; : 
ae * : stow on its readers during 1911. Sub- 
Christmas present of a year’s sub- eae 
oe igs a * ; scriptions received at the office of 

scription to The Youth’s Comnanion Friends’ Intell 
. . . ‘riends nte encer. 
is that they are already taking it. 9 
The promise of the Christmas Num- 1s 3 

ber, bright with the Christmas spirit, Ralph Henry Barbour’s new St. 
is borne out in every issue that fol- | Nicholas serial is a story of school-boy 
lows through the long year to come. | work and play—entirely new charac- 


The Companion’s beautiful Calendar | ters in entirely new scenes. Itis called | 


for 1911 is sent to every new subscrib- | “Team-mates,” and it wi!l run through 
er, and an extra copy to every one | all the new magazine year. 


SRA 
BRANDYWINE DAYS 


By JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 





“‘By silver Brandywine’s Arcadian stream’’ 

It is hard for the writer to keep within the bounds of respect: 
able catalog making in writing of “ Brandywine Days,”’ so thoroughly 
has the book impressed him as being literature of the very highest 
sort;—as such possibly it needs no praise. He can only say that he 
believes that it isa book that would be highly prized where nature and 


the classics are loved. The book consists of 230 pages and contains 


23 illustrations of the historic Brandywine and the surrounding 
country, ane is beautifully printed and tastefully bound in cloth with 
uncut edges. It is a record of a vacation spent on an old farm on 
the Brand ywine in Chester Co. and of rs many country scenes 
and pleasant places there found and to.any C hester Countian will be 
welcomed for portraying with rich and expressive word-painting the 
many moods of the country round about and its birds, flowers, etc. 


PRICE, POSTAGE PAID, $1.50 
eR RRA RA RAR RA Ra aecoemee 
Send Orders to 
THE BIDDLE PRESS, 1010 Cherry St., Phila. 
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W. J. MacWatters 


WITH 


Hardwick & Magee Co. 


Successors to 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


| Let me help you in selecting your 


Rugs and Carpets 


Our new imports of Oriental Rugs 
is of the highest merit. 


1220-1222 Market Street 































Sweater Coats 


for men, women and children 


Many weeks of cold and changeable 
weather ahead. Those who are un- 
supplied should lose no time. As 
Christmas gifts, certainly most use- 
ful and sure of appreciation. Every 
requirement is met in price and need 
in this big stock of great variety: 

Women’s Sweater Coats —$2 to $15 

Women’s Knitted Coats—$10 and $15 

Women’s *-Length Coats—$7.50 and $10 

Women’s Double-breasted Coats —$4 and $7.50 

Women’s Golf Jackets —$1 to $3 

Women’s Cardigan Jackets—$1 to $1.75 

Women’s Chamios Jackets—$2.25 to $4.50 

Misses’ Sweater Coats —$1.50 to $5 

Children’s Sweater Coats — $1 to $2.50 

Women’s Auto Kitted Caps—$2 and $3 

i Aisle 5, Market St. 

Sweater Coats —$3, $4, $5, $6, $7 

Sweater Coats, silk sleeves —$12 

Cardigan Jackets —$2.50 to $6.75 

Stockinet Jackets — $3.75 and $5 

Shaker Coats —$5 and $7 

Angora Knitted Vests — $12 

Angora Knitted Coats—$15 and $20 

English Knitted Vests $3.75 to $8 

Turkish Bath Robes $3 to $16 

Blanket Bath Robes— $3.75 to $13.50 

English Dressing Gowns — $12 to $35 

BOYS’ SWEATER COATS— $1.75 to $3.50 











East Store, Eighth St. 


STRAWBRIDGE & GLOTHIER 


